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ELL, I said to you in last month’s Journal that I did not think I 
would be in this country to edit this month’s issue, but mien are not 
masters of their own affairs. As the poet Bobby Burns expressed it, “The 7 
best laid plans of mice and men...” But when you are reading this I am | 
satisfied I will be on the other side of the water, but although three | 
thousand miles away from the shores of the United States, my heart and 


my thoughts will be with my people and the country that has given me 
freedom. 


AY YOUR DUES promptly and you will find that the habit is one of 
the best you can cultivate. 


F COURSE your conditions are not perfect, but just go back three or | 
four years and ask yourself if they are not much better than they 
were at that time and if you do not expect too much of the union imme- 
diately. Remember you were outside the union for many years and you 
could not get a chance to even talk to the boss. 


bi Jee, 


: 


T IS STRANGE that men that come into the union within a few months 
expect us to turn the world over in a day, although they took their 


lickings for years before they came into the union, without even daring 
to grumble. 
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Sloan’s Brainstorm on Wages 


A defense of the low wages and 
long hours which many employers 
force hundreds of thousands of work- 
ing men and women to accept fea-. 
tured a message sent by Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., chairman of the General 
Motors Corporation, to the company’s 
375,000 stockholders, in a communi- 
cation on the “trend of business’ dis- 
tributed with the June dividend 
checks. 

Asserting that the nation’s system 
of production and distribution of 
wealth had been unbalanced by too 
rapid increase in wages and shorten- 
ing of hours, Mr. Sloan unlimbered 
good-sized chunks of his ire against 
the Federal Wage and Hour Act as a 
continuation by government fiat of 
the unbalancing process. 

What are the wage rates which 
cause Mr. Sloan’s wrath to knock the 
top out of his temperamental ther- 
mometer? For the first year after the 
Act becomes effective employers in 
the industries covered by it will be 
required to pay their employes not 
less than 25 cents per hour with a 
maximum work week of 44 hours. 
This amounts to $11 for a full-time 
week. For the next six years the mini- 
mum wage must be not less than 
30 cents per hour. For the first year 
of this six-year period the length of 
the maximum work week is reduced 
to 42 hours, or $12.60 for a full-time 
week. For the next five years the 
maximum work week is reduced to 40 
hours and the minimum pay raised to 
40 cents an hour by the end of that 
period. When the wage is raised to 
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40 cents, the workers will receive $16 
for a full-time week. 

The contemplated high wages 
which Mr. Sloan visions as still fur- 
ther unbalancing the American sys- 
tem of production and distribution 
are $11 for a 44-hour week, $12.60 
for a 42-hour week, and, ultimately, 
$16 for a 40-hour week. 

Personally, Mr. Sloan doesn’t have 
to worry. Last year he is reported to 
have been paid a remuneration in the 
neighborhood of $650,000 for his 
services to the stockholders of Gen- 
eral Motors. Safely protected from 
want by this munificent salary, he 
would do well to hide his totally un- 
warranted hostility to a measure 
which prohibits employers from pay- 
ing their employes less than the alto- 
gether-too-low weekly wages of $11 
next year, $12.60 the year following, 
and $16 by 1945. 





Investors Organize Against 
Railroad Workers 


An indication that investors are 
usually afflicted with congenital and 
hidebound shortsightedness when it 
comes to a consideration of wages is 
apparent in the action of the National 
Council of Investors in forming state 
units to influence legislation in favor 
of railroad security owners, with es- 
pecial emphasis on the wages ques- 
tion. 

Of course to the investors who own 
railroad stocks and bonds the wages 
question means joining with the rail- 
road executives in their endeavor to 
force the railroad workers to accept 
lower wages and consequently lower 
standards of living. 

The railroad workers are the men 
who do the work in transporting pas- 
sengers and freight. They are the 
persons who manufacture transpor- 
tation, a commodity which the rail- 
road executives sell and from the pro- 
ceeds of which the investors in rail- 
road securities receive their interest 
and dividends. 

Good wages for the men who per- 









form the useful work in the produc. 
tion of railroad*transportation is the 
fundamental and primary charge 
against the railroad industry. It isa 
manifestation of bad executive judg. 
ment for railroad executives to seek 
to cut the wages and reduce the living 
standards of the railroad employes, 
But for the railroad investors to make 
common ground with the railroad ex. 
ecutives in undertaking to slash the 
living standards of those without 
whom there would be no railroad 
transportation manufactured, no div- 
idends and no interest on railroad se- 
curities is shortsightedness carried to 
the extreme. 

If the National Council of Invest. 
ors were imbued with the genuine 
patriotism which should characterize 
those whose income is frequently de- 
scribed as “unearned,” its members 
would turn from their subversive en- 
deavors to slash railroad wages for 
the benefit of rail security owners and 
take up the real difficulties underlying 
the railroad problem. One of these 
difficulties is the interest on railroad 
bonds. It has been suggested that vol- 
untary agreements with railroad 
bondholders to accept lower interest 
rates until business recovery reaches 
the nation’s railroad industry would 
relieve considerable of the distress 
experienced by railroad manage- 
ments. Serious consideration of this 
suggestion by the National Council of 
Investors would undoubtedly be more 
in the public interest than joining 
with the railroad executives to slash 
wages of railroad workers. It would 
also very likely benefit the railroad 
bondholders. This view is held by 
Senator Borah of Idaho, who proposes 
that those who own railroad bonds 
take a drastic cut in interest rates to 
help the railroad executives through 
their present financial difficulties. 
Suggesting possible government loans 
to the railroads if the interest slash 
were made, Senator Borah said “the 
bondholders would rather have an 
assured three per cent than a six per 
cent return that they do not get.” 
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Right of All to Jobs Affirmed by 
Williams 


Seattle, Wash.—The right of every 
worker to a job and a guarantee that 
if private industry fails to provide 
the job government projects will en- 
ter the field with work opportunities 
were emphasized as essential for 
American social progress by Aubrey 
Williams, Deputy WPA Administra- 
tor, in a paper prepared for the Na- 
tional Conference on Social Work and 
read to the social action section of the 
conference. 

After reviewing the development 
of federal programs for relief of the 
unemployed, Mr. Williams said: 

“From the point of view of social 
justice and economic efficiency the 
proper way to deal with the unem- 
ployed is for the government to pro- 
vide every one with socially useful 
work at his regular occupation or as 
near as possible to it, and at his regu- 
lar rate of pay. 

“Under modern conditions of de- 
pressed purchasing power, this asser- 
tion of the right to work, the right to 
a job, is not visionary social ideal- 
ism—it is simple economic realism, 
for it is the cheapest way to obtain 
full economic recovery.” 





Labor Is Conscripted by German 
Government 


Universal labor conscription went 
into effect in Germany on July 1, in 
accordance with the decree of Field 
Marshal Hermann Goering, Nazi 
commissioner for the so-called “four- 
year plan” to secure maximum eco- 
nomic output. German employers 
working on “especially important 
and unpostponable orders” were in- 
structed to file their applications for 
conscript labor with local labor offices. 

The administration of the conscript 
labor law is under Dr. Friedrich 
Syrup, president of the Reich Insti- 
tute for Labor Placement and Unem- 
ployment Insurance, who stated that 
the conscripts will be used as much as 


possible in accordance with their 
training and capacities and they will 


not become economically worse off 
than before conscription. Employers 
were urged to keep all workers over 
65 years who want to continue work- 
ing.—News Letter. 





Stock Exchange Seeks Jobs for 
Unemployed 


New York, N. Y.—Robert P. Boy- 
lan, head of a special committee set 
up by the New York Stock Exchange 
to mitigate the tragedy of unemploy- 
ment that has hit thousands of work- 
ers in the financial district, announced 
that machinery for the registration of 
Wall Street jobless has been started. 
The committee will concern itself only 
with employes of Stock Exchange 
firms in the metropolitan area who 
have lost their jobs since January 1, 
1937, and who have been without 
employment for twelve consecutive 
months. Cases not falling within 
these limitations will be studied if 
they merit special consideration by 
reason of long years of service.— 
News Letter. 





Big Mail Order Firm Cited by 
Labor Board 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Acting on 
charges made by Warehouse Em- 
ployes’ Union No. 20297, an A. F. of 
L. affiliate, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board issued a complaint charg- 
ing Montgomery Ward & Co., of Chi- 
cago, Ill., with violating the unfair 
labor practices provisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, Robert J. 
Wiener, regional director, announced. 

The union charges that the St. Paul, 
Minn., store of the company has, 
since 1933, maintained a broad sys- 
tem of espionage among its employes 
as a method to prevent organization, 
that employes have been warned 
against joining the union, and that 
twelve dismissed employes were re- 
fused reinstatement because they car- 
ried union cards. 
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Cases Handled by Labor Board 


The big volume of business trans- 
acted by the National Labor Relations 
Board in administering the National 
Labor Relations Act is revealed by the 
fact that since the act went into effect 
in October, 1935, to May 1, 1938, the 
board has handled 14,207 cases in- 
volving 3,578,688 workers. Of these, 
10,477 cases involving 2,116,388 work- 
ers have been closed. On May 1 there 
were 3,760 cases pending before the 
board. 





Pennsylvania High Court Voids 
44.Hour-W eek Law 


Harrisburg, Pa. — The Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania decided that 
the 44-hour-week law passed by the 
last session of the state legislature 
violated the state constitution. The 
law conferred upon the Secretary of 
Labor and Industry authority to ex- 
empt, after appropriate hearings, cer- 
tain industries from the provisions of 
the law. The Supreme Court held that 
this power to grant exemptions was a 
delegation of legislative authority ex- 
pressly prohibited by the state con- 
stitution. The text of the law made it 
effective the first of January, but it 
was never enforced due to the action 
of long-hour employers in challenging 
its constitutionality. 





Mississippi WPA Workers Bene- 
fited by Wage Boost 


Jackson, Miss. — The extent to 
which unskilled WPA workers in 
Mississippi will have their living 
standards raised by the recent in- 
crease in wages ordered by Works 
Progress Administrator Hopkins by 
direction of President Roosevelt for 
the southern states was indicated in 
the statement by Ronald Wall, Acting 
State WPA Administrator, that the 
wage increases would range from $5 
to $7 per month. He said the pay 
boost would extend to about 24,000 


workers in Mississippi, approxi- 
mately 65 per cent of those on WPA 
rolls, adding $134,135 to the monthly 
pay roll. 





Higher Pay Demanded by 
Sightseeing Guides 


New York, N. Y.—A strike called 
by the Sightseeing Guides, Lecturers 
and Chauffeurs’ Union No. 20076 of 
the American Federation of Labor 
tied up the buses of the Royal Blue 
Line Sightseeing Corporation, caus- 
ing the concern to lose the patronage 
of hundreds of visitors to New York 
during the Fourth of July week end. 
The strikers demanded $7 a day, 
which might amount to a $42.50 week, 
including a bonus. Union officials said 
employment was not steady. 





Masses Must Have Large Buy. 
ing Power If Business Is to 
Prosper, Survey Asserts 


Washington, D. C.—Emphasis on 
the necessity of organized labor using 
its strength both to secure increases 
in pay envelope contents and to pre 
vent wage slashes featured the cur- 
rent issue of the Monthly Survey of 
Business of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Reviewing business and labor con- 
ditions for the first six months of 
1938, the survey said: 

“It is clear that an increase in in 
dustrial production is the nation’s 
chief economic need; equally clear 
that production cannot increase if 
buying power is cut away. With ris 
ing production unit costs will be re 
duced ; the danger of widespread wage 
cutting will fade out as business im- 
proves. 

“But there is still the possibility 


that some industry employing a large {th 


number of workers might cut wages 
and start off a series of wage cuts 
throughout industry. If this happens 
it would have so strong a deflationary 
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effect as to offset the beginnings of 
improvement and start business into 
a further decline.” 

Declaring that a number of indus- 
trial reports had recently brightened 
the business outlook, the survey said 
“it is too early to tell whether they 
mark a temporary or a more perma- 
nent improvement,” adding: 

“The railroads are still in serious 
difficulties with possible receiverships 
looming for a few roads. The down- 
trend of prices is not yet clearly 
checked. Steel and the heavy indus- 
tries are still at very low levels, many 
operating in the red. There is still 
some talk of wage cuts. Although the 
supply of bank credit is liberal and 
rates low, business has not yet started 
to borrow. 

“There are still 11,400,000 unem- 
ployed and workers’ buying power is 
not increasing. 

“The situation is still critical and it 
will probably be some time before the 
government spending program lifts 
industry to definitely higher levels. 
“Union resistance to wage cuts is 
especially important. Union insist- 
ence on wage increases wherever in- 
dustry can pay them is equally vital. 
This is the time for union co-opera- 
tion to save costs.”—News Letter. 





Firm Must Reinstate 164 Fired 
Carpenters 


Washington, D. C.— The Kuehne 
Manufacturing Company, of Mattoon 
and Flora, Ill., was ordered by the 
National Labor Relations Board to 
offer reinstatement with back pay 
less earnings to 164 employes at its 
Flora plant “who, following occupa- 
tion of the plant on March 22, 1937, 
to enforce demands for wage in- 
creases, were discriminatorily dis- 
charged and locked out by the com- 
pany on April 1, 1937, because of 
their membership in United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local No. 1791, A. F. of L.” 

The company closed its Flora plant 
shortly after the sit-down strikers 





evacuated it on March 31, 1937, a few 
hours before the issuance of a man- 
datory injunction against them by the 
Circuit Court of Clay County. Among 
the reasons for closing the plant the 
company included the sit-down strike. 
The Labor Relations Board, after ex- 
amining the evidence, overruled this 
claim and held that the company 
“would not have shut down the Flora 
plant had it not been actuated by a 
desire to crush the union.” 

The board said the reinstatement 
provisions covering the 164 employes 
“are to be effective at the Flora plant 
in the event it is reopened, otherwise 
at the Mattoon plant, about 60 miles 
from Flora.” 





Penalties for Violating the Wage 
and Hour Act 


If sizable financial penalties plus 
jail terms for violation of federal la- 
bor laws are influential in persuading 
employers to obey them, the govern- 
ment of the United States will not be 
required to prosecute many people for 
violation of the Federal Wages and 
Hours Act. 

The act prohibits employers in in- 
dustries coming under its scope from 
paying employes less than 25 cents an 
hour for the first year after it becomes 
effective and less than 30 cents an 
hour for subsequent years, with the 
minimum wage reaching 40 cents an 
hour by at least 1945. The maximum 
hours are fixed at 44 per week for the 
first year, 42 for the second year and 
40 hours thereafter. 

There is also a provision barring 
the shipment in commerce of any 
goods in the production of which chil- 
dren under 16 years of age are em- 
ployed. 

In addition there is a drastic pro- 
hibition against the willful discharge 
or discrimination against any employe 
for having filed any complaint charg- 
ing violation of the act or for testify- 
ing in any case under the act. 

All of these and other violations are 
prohibited under Section 15. The 
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penalties for violations are set forth 
in Section 16, the first subsection of 
which reads as follows: 

“Any person who willfully violates 
any of the provisions of Section 15 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be sub- 
ject to a fine of not more than $10,000, 
or to imprisonment of not more than 
six months, or both. No persons shall 
be imprisoned under this subsection 
except for an offense committed after 
the conviction of such persons for a 
prior offense under this subsection.” 

In addition, the penalties section 
stipulates that any employer who vio- 
lates the minimum wages section of 
the act “shall be liable to the employe 
or employes affected in the amount, as 
determined by the Administrator, of 
their unpaid minimum wages or their 
unpaid compensation, as the case may 
be and in an additional equal amount 
as liquidated damages.” 

Evidently Section 16 will exercise 
a comprehensive influence in deter- 
ring low-wage and long-hour employ- 
ers from jumping the traces of the 
Federal Wages and Hours Act. 


Prospective Borrowers From 
FHA Fleeced by Loan 
Racketeers 


Racketeers and swindlers are busy 
in various sections to cheat prospec- 
tive borrowers under the Federal 
Housing Administration’s enlarged 
program for promoting residential 
construction and improvement by 
means of FHA insurance for loans for 
these purposes under recent amend- 
ments to the National Housing Act. 

Property improvement loans under 
the FHA plan are made by applica- 
tion to approved lending institutions 
without security beyond the signed 
note of the borrower and his general 
reputation for honesty. 

In calling attention to this new 
racket, Thomas G. Grace, New York 
State Director of the FHA, said: 

“If we could just get it into the 
people’s minds the fact that they do 








not have to employ agents, brokers or 
anybody else to get full consideration 
for their loan and loan insurance ap. 
plications we would be saved much 
trouble.” 

“Most of the victims,” he added, 
“are persons who want money to im. 
prove properties which they hold un- 
der lease. The amended housing stat- 
ute makes leaseholders eligible as bor- 
rowers providing the lease runs at 
least six months beyond the term of 
the loan asked. 

“They answer advertisements 
which appear offering to act for them 
and before they know it they are in 
the toils of usurers. These loan sharks 
do not give their names or addresses 
in their advertisements but ask that 
letters be sent to a ‘blind’ address, 
usually a postoffice box, or the office of 
the periodical in which they adver- 
tise.” 





Cost of Living Tops Wages 


A report of a living cost survey 
made by WPA white-collar workers 
in thirty-one selected large cities, 
made public this week by Harry L. 
Hopkins, contains some highly signifi- 
cant disclosures. 

In all but a few of the cities, inves- 
tigators discovered, it costs a worker 
more than $1,400 a year to live. That, 
according to the Department of La- 
bor, is more than half of the employed 
population is permitted to earn. 

Another significant disclosure is 
that there is wide variation in the cost 
of the various items making up 4 
budget, but that somehow those who 
do the pricing manage to keep the 
totals pretty much in line. 

If food prices are low, the savings 
are appropriated by landlords. That 
is the case in Washington, where 
housing costs were far above any 
other city. In Minneapolis housing is 
cheap, but coal dealers pocket the dif- 
ference. 

The highest annual costs, ranging 
from $1,461.40 to $1,413.34, were in 
Detroit, Washington, San Francisco, 
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Cleveland and Chicago. All the rest 
of the 31 cities ranged around $1,400, 
with the exception of Mobile, Ala., for 
which $1,144.31 was reported. 





Job Data Wanted to End Relief 
Roll Chiseling 


Albany, N. Y.—The Advisory 
Council of the New York State Em- 
ployment Service has recommended 
that the State Labor Department re- 
scind its refusal to furnish relief au- 
thorities information on placements 
made by public employment offices. 
Welfare officials have complained 
that “chiseling” on the relief rolls is 
fostered by their inability to ascertain 
who secures work through the State 
Employment Service. Basing their 
action on the fact that the state pays 
for 40 per cent of local home relief 
expenditures, they declare that they 
should receive current notice of all 
jobs provided by the state. 





Mental Breakdowns Among 
Needy Rising 


New York.—The long fight against 
wmemployment and want’ is proving 
too much for men with families, ac- 
cording to a report issued this week 
by the Children’s Welfare Federation. 
Mental breakdowns resulting from 
the strain were said to be the princi- 
pal reason why children must be sent 
to temporary shelters. An increasing 
tumber of youngsters also require 
care, the report said, because their 
fathers are in jail. 





Patent Gain Held Sign of 
Recovery 


Applications for patents during the 
frst half of this year reached a four- 
year high, it was disclosed this week 
by Conway P. Coe, patent commis- 
loner. He held this was an almost 





were in 
rancisco, 


‘rtain sign of industrial recovery. 
“For more than 80 years,” Coe 






said, “the Patent Office has served as 
a sort of barometer in registering the 
presence and passing of economic de- 
pressions.” 





Unskilled Suffering Most From 
Idleness 


More vocational training for un- 
skilled workers was advocated this 
week by John D. Biggers, director of 
last year’s unemployment census. On 
this group, he said, the hardships of 
idleness fall more heavily than upon 
skilled workers. 

Although over 42 per cent of the 
male jobless registered in last No- 
vember’s postcard survey were classi- 
fied as unskilled, Biggers pointed out 
that this was out of proportion to 
1930 census figures, showing that only 
27 per cent of the men workers were 
unskilled. 





Company Unions Prove Boom- 
erang, Says Matthew Woll 


We do not want to be too cocksure 
about this. But really, it is interest- 
ing to see how some of the big em- 
ployers are breaking ground for the 
labor union movement. Doing it quite 
innocently, to be sure, but doing it 
nevertheless. 

You may remember that during 
the NRA the company union was 
touted as the summum bonum for the 
workers. It was presented to them 
in many places on a silver platter, 
so to speak. Nice little constitutions 
and some by-laws were even drawn 
up for them, by the company law- 
yers. Doubtless some of the same 
lawyers who later declared in ad- 
vance of the Supreme Court that the 
Wagner Act was incompatible—or 
something. 

In some places the enthusiasm of 
the company union promoters even 
carried them to the point where they 
called meetings of the members, and 
allowed them to vote openly upon the 
selection of their own officers. Of 
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course, that was playing with dyna- 
mite; but the dear innocents had so 
little experience with that kind of 
dynamite that they thought it was 
large sticks of candy. 

When, later on, some of these plant 
unions sent out delegates to meet 
with those from other plants of the 
same company, it began to be seen 
that something was slipping. It was 
among these very groups that after- 
ward the C. I. O. found some of its 
ripest harvests. Naturally, since they 
had no experience at all with the 
normal American type of labor union. 

In other places these original com- 
pany unions have ripened easily into 
groups which have preferred to fol- 
low the more correct traditions of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

It may not be a moral at all; but so 
long as the organizers of company 
unions permit the gathering of their 
workers into meetings, and any prac- 
tice in the use of democratic proc- 
esses, we shall not worry—Plumber 
and Steamfitter. 





Labor Victim of Implement 
Trust 


Industrial workers as well as farm- 
ers are victimized by the Farm Im- 
plement Trust, which, according to 
the Federal Trade Commission, is 
about as ruthless in its methods as 
any combination ever put together. 

In the second installment of its re- 
port to Congress, giving the results 
of a two-year investigation, the com- 
mission emphasized that implement 
manufacturers have brutally re- 
pressed efforts to organize their work- 
ers into bona fide unions. 

Previously the commission charged 
that the manufacturers had conspired 
to rob farmers, the result being that 
prices are much higher than they 
should be. 

The Trust, the commission said, is 
dominated by International Harvester 
and Deere & Co. The former is con- 
trolled by the same interests that 








own the reactionary Chicago Tribune, 
while Bernard Baruch is a large stock. 
holder in Deere & Co. 

Specific legislation is recommended 
compelling these concerns to divest 
themselves of all subsidiaries.— 
Labor. 





Morrison Predicts 21-Hour 
Work Week 


Just the other day, speaking to the 
members of a newly-formed union in 
Washington, Frank Morrison, secre- 
tary of the A. F. of L., made this in- 
spiring prophecy: 

“During the period from 1896 to 
1929 the International Typographi- 
cal Union, through proper organiza- 
tion, reduced its members’ working 
hours from 59 to 40 a week, and in- 
creased wages from an $18 minimum 
to $57. 

“In another 20 or 30 years I antici- 
pate an average working week of 21 
hours for all labor, accompanied by 
a substantial increase in wages.” 

Some day historians will read that 
statement—digging it out of Labor's 
files, perhaps—and call Frank Mor- 
rison a seer. 





Wallace Mobilizes Millions of 
Dollars to Buy Food and 
Clothing for Poor 


Washington, D. C.—With the army 
of the unemployed already estimated 
to exceed 13,000,000 and the ability of 
local communities to care for the des- 
titute jobless exhausted, Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace called on state 
and local relief organizations and 
similar agencies to advise him on “the 
extent of unfilled need for food and 
clothing among people on relief,” 
the opening move in what is expec 
to be the largest surplus commodi 
purchase and distribution progra 
yet undertaken by the federal govern; 
ment. 


The Federal Surplus Spacey 


Corporation was directed by the Sect 
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retary to co-operate with state and 
local officials in obtaining the infor- 
mation. He said the full resources of 
the agency would be mobilized to 
guard against “the danger of going 
hungry in a land of plenty.” 

Officials said the Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation already had avail- 
able $17,000,000 for purchase of sur- 
plus farm products during June, and 
$75,000,000 for such purposes in the 
fiscal year beginning July 1. 





Housing Loans Create Jobs 
for Jobless 


The tremendous force exercised by 
federal loans for housing in the miti- 
gation of the unemployment tragedy 
by creating work for the workless is 
impressively revealed in the estimate 
of the number of jobs that will result 
from the provision in the $3,700,000,- 
000 spending-lending-recovery bill 
passed by Congress authorizing the 
United States Housing Authority to 
use an additional $300,000,000 for 
self-liquidating loans to assist slum 
clearance and housing for low-income 


“i groups. Last year Congress author- 


ized $500,000,000 for this purpose. 

According to an estimate‘ prepared 
by the American Federation of Labor, 
which supported the new authoriza- 
tion from its inception, the enlarged 
housing program made possible by 
the $300,000,000 will provide “direct 
employment at the site of the projects 
for more than 200,000 building trades 
mechanics and laborers, as well as to 
some 450,000 workers employed in the 
production of building materials and 
their transportation.” Full time em- 
ployment of these hundreds of thou- 
sands of jobless workers in the build- 
ing and allied industries will provide 
an immense relief for the unemployed 
in areas most deeply affected by lack 
of work. 

In surveying the effect the new 
housing program will have on busi- 
ness generally, the Federation de- 
clares it will require about 1,500,000,- 
000 board feet of lumber, 3,750,000,- 





000 bricks, 7,000,000 barrels of ce- 
ment, 6,500,000 gallons of paint, and 
700,000 tons of steel. 

Added to these constructive results 
in the fields of unemployment relief 
and business recovery, the A. F. of L. 
emphasizes the “permanent social use- 
fulness” of the enlarged housing pro- 
gram, “the primary purpose of which 
is to provide wholesome, decent hous- 
ing for 200,000 families — nearly 
1,000,000 men, women and children— 
who now live in overcrowded, disease- 
ridden slums and fire-trap tenements.” 

Surely providing decent houses for 
this vast number of persons in slum 
areas and putting to work nearly a 
million of our jobless army totaling 
about 11,000,000 is a combination of 
socially constructive features which 
will receive the unanimous commen- 
dation of all our citizens. 





Hutton Scandal and Inheritance 
Taxes 


The newspapers have another juicy 
morsel—the domestic infelicities of 
Barbara Hutton and her Count Haug- 
witz-Reventlow. It’s a nauseating 
yarn, but it will be plastered.over the 
first page for an indefinite period, and 
most of us will read every line of it. 

One way to end such scandals is to 
amend our inheritance tax laws. Why 
should Barbara Hutton be permitted 
to walk off with a $40,000,000 slice of 
the great fortune her grandfather 
built up with the profits from his 
5-and-10-cent stores, notorious for the 
low wages paid employes. It certainly 
hasn’t been a good thing for Barbara. 
She has discovered she can buy hus- 
bands, but can’t buy happiness. And 
most certainly it has been a bad thing 
for the country. 

If Barbara had been allowed a rea- 
sonable share of her grandfather’s 
gains, say $250,000, she might have 
married some decent chap and “lived 
happy ever after.” The rest should 
have found its way into the Public 
Treasury to be expended for the gen- 
eral welfare.—Labor. 

















(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


The LABOR MOVEMENT of America for the first time in its history has 
come through the most serious depression that this nation has experienced 
in many years, without any substantial reduction in wages. There is no 
doubt in the mind of anyone who is unprejudiced but what the adminis- 
tration in Washington and the radio addresses of President Roosevelt have 
been somewhat helpful in preventing reductions in wages. The Presi- 
dent, in his heart-to-heart talks over the radio, almost ordered or insisted 
that employers not cut wages. This gave industry something to think 
about. It also gave unions, organized workers, some solid ground to stand 
on. Even the unorganized, that have no power to defend themselves, were 
substantially helped by the stand of organized labor against reductions in 
wages. But giving credit to those to whom it belongs, the whole credit, 
the whole battle, the whole victory, can be attributed to the strength 
obtained by the workers through organization, and the solid, courageous 
and intelligent management of unions by the officers, helped and backed 
up by the membership. If any man is so blind as to refuse to see that 
were it not for organized labor there would be a general slashing of wages 
in this last depression, if such a man exists he certainly is beyond our 
understanding. 

The railroad organizations in the slump of 1932 had to accept three 
reductions of ten per cent each. Since May, 1933, they have been getting 
back, from time to time, those reductions which they accepted during the 
slump referred to herein. At the beginning of this last depression the 
railroad workers were receiving the same wages that they were receiving 
during the boom years of 1928 and 1929, they having had returned to 
them the three reductions. At the beginning of this slump last fall, in 
October, and during the winter months, the railroad business started to 
slip substantially and the conditions of the railroads, from a financial and 
business standpoint, was worse, much worse, in April and May of this 
year when they asked that the railroad brotherhoods accept a reduction, 
than those same railroads were when they put into effect three reductions 
beginning in 1931 and 1932. The only thing that saved the railroad broth- 
erhoods from a reduction up to now was the solidarity of their unions and 
the friendliness and helpfulness of the administration in Washington, 
which discouraged cuts in wages on the sound basis or theory that reduc- 
tions in wages would reduce the purchasing power of the workers. 
Whether the railroad brotherhoods can continue to offset reductions in 
wages, as we hope they will, is somewhat doubtful at this time, but it can 
be said with some degree of accuracy that they will not have to accept the 
fifteen per cent reduction demanded by the railroad corporations. The 
railroad corporations of the nation are in a pitiful condition from a finan- 
cial standpoint, but this is not due to the fact that railroad men are get- 
ting fairly reasonable wages for the work they do. The main cause of 
this trouble is the enormous indebtedness of the railroads, which has been 
going on and accumulating, with interest piling up on bonds, for the past 
forty years. In the days of prosperity instead of railroad corporations 
holding in reserve some of their earnings, they distributed those earnings 
in dividends and continued to borrow money by selling bonds with a guar- 
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anteed interest rate, in many instances five per cent. When the slump 
came and equipment needed to be replaced, the railroads were so heavily 
indebted they found it difficult to meet the enormous interest payment on 
their bonds, or to redeem the bonds as per their contracts. Some railroads 
that seemed to be doing fairly good business have been forced into the 
hands of receivers, mainly because of the brutal mismanagement and will- 
ful robbery on the inside of the railroads by the former interests that 
controlled the financial management of the roads. Millions and millions 
of indebtedness had been piled up by the selling of bonds and a good deal 
of the proceeds received was distributed among the manipulators. The 
interest and compound interest on those bonds now has been pyramiding 
and piling up year after year until it is safe to say that it would be a 
physical financial impossibility for the railroads ever to meet or be able 
to redeem their bonds as per their contracts. It is another case of having 
the past generation hand us over a mess due to their crooked financial 
management, that the people are now asked to pay for. Some people talk 
about government ownership or taking over of the railroads. If it is con- 
templated taking over the railroads on their present indebtedness and 
redeem those bonds, it would be a cruel injustice to the taxpayers of the 
nation. Why should the corporation bonds of a railroad be taken over and 
guaranteed by the government when they are worthless, in order to pro- 
tect the investors, any more than the indebtedness of any other corpora- 
tion such as an automobile plant or a milk corporation? If the government 
is ever to consider taking over the railroads for the purpose of straighten- 
ing out their financial condition, all the no-good bonds and other indebt- 
edness should be wiped out and a reasonable value placed on the equip- 
ment, based on the possibilities of future business. If those families in 
New England and New York invested in railroad bonds three generations 
ago, well, it is just too bad that they lost their investment the same as 
millions of others in recent years have been wiped out in their investments. 

Insofar as labor and its expense is concerned, while wages and work- 
ing conditions have been improved, the awful strain on the average rail- 
road worker has also been doubled and quadrupled. I counted the number 
of freight cars on a Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul train hauled by one 
large monster locomotive, and there were 125 railroad freight cars in 
that train. Each of those cars had a carrying capacity of from 125,000 
to 150,000 pounds. Twenty-five years ago a railroad freight car had a 
capacity of 30,000 to 50,000 pounds and there was no such number of cars 
hauled by one locomotive, because it was impossible for the locomotive to 
accomplish such work. Today those monster engines have four times the 
power that locomotives had years ago, and one crew handles this long 
train. Everything has been speeded up, additional work has been placed 
on the men, and the working forces have been reduced everywhere, so 
that if the men are getting a little more in wages—those of them that are 
working—they are doing about three times as much work as the average 
railroad man did thirty-five years ago. The loss to the railroads is not 
caused by railroad labor. The loss is caused because business has slipped 
up somewhat; but the main reason is that the railroads are not able to 
meet the interest rates on their enormous bonded indebtedness, and there 
is no reason why the taxpayers of the nation should be called upon to guar- 
antee the investments of those wealthy families that for generations have 
been collecting large returns on their investments. Let the railroads go 
into bankruptcy if there is no other way out, as hundreds of other large 
corporations have been compelled to do. Then let them straighten out their 
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financial entanglements, liquidate, and start over again from the ground 
floor, and they will be able to receive or obtain credit, necessary credit, 
based on their actual physical assets and possibilities. 


TTT 


Tae SUREST SIGN of the weakness of 4 man’s mind is when he allows the 
dangerous serpent of personal jealousy to enter his brain. There is noth- 
ing more disturbing or more hateful in a man than jealousy of his fellow- 
man, because that fellowman seemingly has some success. Only small 
men mentally begrudge their associate officers or workers the credit and 
honor to which they are entitled. At the present time in many of our 
unions that we have helped to build up and that were nothing a few years 
ago, we find this serpent of jealousy creeping in amongst the officers. If 
you could only print this fact indelibly in your brain, it would help you if 
you are afflicted with the disease of jealousy—that you are beginning to 
slip substantially, and you shall not and will not continue to get anywhere 
if you hate the other fellow because he has had some success; in other 
words, if you are jealous of those that work with you or beside you. There 
is honor enough for all of us in the Labor Movement. When a man says a 
word of praise or encouragement for his fellow officer it speaks highly of 
that individual. Sometimes you think your remarks of praise are not 
noticed, but to praise those that deserve to be praised and admired is one 
of the highest qualities in a man or woman. Just as soon as we begin to 
suspect the other fellow of getting ahead of us, just so soon are we enter- 
ing the field of falling down on the job, and while we may have some fol- 
lowing temporarily, you can rest assured that the man with a jealous 
mind never reaches the top. It isn’t unbecoming and it isn’t at all bad busi- 
ness to say a word of encouragement or speak a word of kindness, even 
when it is not fully deserved. Remember, all of us, no matter how big or 
how small we are, like to hear some kind things said about us. That goes 
from the President of the United States to the smallest individual in the 
ranks of the employed. It is a human trait, or weakness, if you desire to 
call it so. But at any rate, it is honorable and decent and helpful and just 
to say a word of praise and give your stamp of approval to the other fel- 
low, especially when you know he is doing his best, and that if you set 
aside your blindness and the narrowness of your mind, which creates and 
nurtures the serpent of jealousy, that green-eyed monster that destroys 
men’s souls, you realize you are doing only that which is justified in prais- 
ing and helping your co-workers. Of course there are those that are im- 
possible, and you are not expected to praise the man who neglects his 
work, who is a natural double-crosser, who could not play the game square. 
But cases of that kind are very, very few, and sometimes our impressions 
and our decisions are reached because we allow the cells of our brain to 
dwell night and day on the bad side of a man and eventually we reach the 
conclusion, based on prejudice, that nothing the individual can do is right. 
There never was a finer doctrine written, and on that doctrine is based 
the laws of civilization, that immortal statement that has lived on down 
through the ages and will continue to live, that doctrine or line of conduct 
marked out by Moses for the chosen people and adopted by pagans and 
Christians for centuries, but unfortunately not practiced as it should be, 
that doctrine that reads, “Do unto others as you would have them do unto 
you.” If we could only practice, even in a small degree, that command of 
the Lord, which has been acknowledged as the foundation of justice even 
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by atheists, then our lives would be better, and those: that we represent 
would be rendered a greater measure of service. If you want to destroy 
yourselves as officers of your union, or your efficiency in your employ- 
ment, then begin to fight and quarrel amongst yourselves. Give me the man 
that believes an injustice was done him by his fellowman and then calls 
that fellowman in and, face to face, places his cards on the table. That is 
a real man. Not the fellow that hears a rumor from some weak-minded 
or spiteful individual, or perhaps an enemy of the Labor Movement in the 
organization who, after hearing this rumor, hides himself away and swears 
vengeance against his associate. He goes home and broods over this injus- 
tice that he believes has been done to him, all based on a rumor or on the 
slanderous, evil, conniving statement of one who is trying to set us at 
each others’ throats, to the end that our union may be destroyed. How 
much better it would be if that individual, on hearing this rumor, called 
his associate into a private conversation and asked for an answer as to 
the truth of the rumor. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred the matter 
could be cleared up then and there, and both men would be better friends 
and both would have greater strength to fight their enemies. I am not 
asking anyone to do anything that I have not done myself, and I have 
proven that these things can be done and that the man that will follow 
this advice will remain in the Movement and become something of which 
his union and his family can be proud. 


TOT OF 


Sonmzrmmes most of us get dissatisfied with life and we grumble and com- 
plain and believe that everything is wrong. Usually this happens to us as 
we grow along in years, and very often it happens when we have our least 
troubles, and the mind yearns for something of a change. Well, perhaps 
this is a condition of mind, of nature, of life. Man has been born with all 
the frailties and weaknesses of the human flesh, but when we are most 
discouraged and when wé believe things are going wrong, if we could only 
visit a hospital, any hospital, in any city or town, and there sit and watch 
and ponder on the conditions in the hospital! Recently I had occasion to 
do this, watching there hour after hour human beings coming in on 
stretchers, many of whom had met with accidents, some of them suffering 
with incurable diseases, boys and girls beginning life who are maimed and 
crippled, others getting ready for serious operations! And as I pass along 
the corridors I find that in Room No. — is a man who has enormous 
wealth, factories, a director in banks, political recognition, and there he 
is, suffering from pneumonia, dangerously ill. That man would give the 
world, all that he had, all that he had been striving to gain for years, if 
he were only out in your place, able to drive a truck, or perhaps walking 
from place to place looking for a job. Oh yes, I know it is discouraging to 
be out of work and to have a family and go home at night and try to smile 
when you see those children in need. But it would be much worse if you 
were sick in the hospital and perhaps about to undergo an operation from 
which you had only one chance in three to recover. When you have your 
life and your health you can, some way, find something to eat and some- 
thing for your children. 

In another room in the hospital is one in middle life with nurses 
around her. She has been operated upon for a malignant growth and the 
poor creature believes she is going to get well, while the doctors know she 
hasn’t a chance in the world. There are many diseases still unsolved in 
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which the medical profession is helpless, even granting that no profession 
has reached the attainments or advanced towards the saving of human 
life such as the medical profession. 

Up into the operating room to look around—nurses and internes 
wrapped up in white clothing with their mouths covered to prevent infec- 
tion, rushing here and there, the odor of anesthetics prevailing everywhere, 
seven or eight operating rooms all busy, other sets of physicians and pa- 
tients waiting to find a room vacant! All of this suffering proving conclu- 
sively how helpless we are in life and how ungrateful we are, those of us 
that have our health. I asked myself this question, in seeing a man and his 
wife who were mangled in an automobile accident being brought in, “Why 
is it that they are the victims? They were good people. They went out this 
morning in perfect health and now they return mangled, perhaps dying. 
Why is it that I have escaped and they are the victims?” Those are the 
questions that confuse and that are unanswerable by the human mind. 

I leave the hospital fully convinced that I am an ingrate to grieve at 
my lot in life as long as I have my health and strength and mind. There 
were 38,000 people killed in the United States by automobile accidents last 
year, and there were nearly 200,000 injured, many of them crippled for life. 
The same slaughter will take place this year in the United States. Have I 
any more right to escape than those or ask that I be exempt from this 
slaughter? You read of that wonderful train of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, the Olympic, that was wrecked a few weeks ago as a result 
of the weakening of a trestle in a bridge. Over fifty people killed who 
entered that train in the evening before in perfect health and enjoyment 
of life! I rode on that train returning from Seattle, the latter part of 
March. There was no more reason why I should have escaped and why 
the bridge did not give way in March than there was two months later. 
Purely one of those unseen, unaccountable conditions which the human 
mind is helpless to answer. 

When you are feeling blue, when you are dissatisfied with your con- 
dition in life, when you believe that you are treated unjustly by your 
fellowman and by nature, when you are what you believe to be down and 
out, my advice to you is to go and sit in the lobby of a hospital and watch 
what you see there, and then come out and ask yourself if you would 
change places with even the richest man suffering in that hospital. All of 
us have blessings in disguise. Most of us are ingrates and blinded by our 
own narrowness, because we do not appreciate the blessings that we enjoy 
because they are not composed of success and riches. Blessings in disguise 
seldom are appreciated. Offer up a silent prayer that you are rich as long 
as you have your health. All other possessions amount to nothing. 


TTF 


I CANNOT imagine the attitude of some of the people in our organization 
who try to resist the entrance into their cities of corporations who are 
doing business with our International and who have signed union shop 
agreements in many other parts of the country with us. Recently the 
United Parcel Delivery Company, with whom we have agreements in 
many parts of the country, obtained a contract or understanding with 
the department store corporations in a certain city, and our unions got 
together and refused to do business with the United Parcel Delivery Com- 
pany although the International Officers strongly urged that this company 
be allowed to operate and function and that we had no right to protest 
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their entrance as long as they were willing to sign union shop agreements 
and comply with all the other requirements of our organization. Still the 
union persisted in its opposition for some time and when some of the 
representatives visited the International Office the General President 
strongly urged them to be sensible and explained to them the laws and 
rules governing such procedure, and advised them in their own interest 
to be careful of their actions. We are glad to say that at this writing, 
although the company is not yet functioning in this particular city, the 
atmosphere is clearing and our own people are beginning to see the advan- 
tage and the necessity of complying with the request and instructions of 
the International Union; in other words, complying with the laws of the 
land. Sometimes we think that the team owners or truck owners or some 
selfish individuals within our own organization are responsible for some 
of the misrepresentation and prejudice that obtains, but in the main we 
believe such actions are taken and prompted in all sincerity and honesty 
because our people are afraid that there is something in the dark that 
they cannot see that will result in a disadvantage to them as time goes on. 
While the department stores in this particular city were employing union 
men, as a matter of fact the department stores in many cities are abso- 
lutely unfair to our organization. We must say, however, that wherever 
the United Parcel Delivery Company has gone in and taken over the 
delivery of the department stores, the first thing they have done is try to 
negotiate a union shop agreement with our people, and thereby establish 
friendly relations. Of course it also must be admitted that where the 
United Parcel Delivery Company gets contracts from several department 
stores there is a possibility that a few men may be laid off, but even in 
such a case our unions do not have the right—and the law has so de- 
clared—to stop the wheels of progress, and the only thing to do is to try 
and reduce the hours of labor in such employment so that all men can be 
absorbed or taken care of. 


TTT 


One of the most notable receptions ever tendered a man in the Labor 
Movement was given in the form of a banquet in New York City recently 
to P. J. Morrin, General President of the Structural Iron Workers’ Inter- 
national Union. At this gathering there were almost two thousand per- 
sons present, most of them representatives of the organizations of Struc- 
tural Iron Workers, but in addition many notable, outstanding men in 
public life in New York and vicinity. Amongst them were Postmaster 
General James A. Farley, Mayor LaGuardia, special representatives of 
Governor Lehman, Senator Robert Wagner, Frank P. Walsh, and many 
others too numerous to mention. Brother Morrin was elected in the Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor last October as a delegate 
to represent that body in the British Trades Union Congress, which opens 
its sessions in Blackpool, England, on Labor Day. This is the first time 
in the history of the Federation, as far as I can remember, in which any 
signal, outstanding recognition or honor was tendered to the Structural 
Iron Workers’ International Union, and the membership in general felt 
highly pleased and gratified at this recognition in electing their General 
President to be one of the two spokesmen bringing fraternal greetings to 
the British Trades Union Congress from the American Federation of 
Labor. Brother Morrin sailed on July 1 from New York and is making a 
trip through some of the countries of Europe before attending the Con- 
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gress. The General President of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters is the other delegate to the British Trades Union Congress. 


TF OF 


Asovr a year ago our local union officers in Hartford, Connecticut, were 
convicted by the courts in that district, who dug up an old law that was 
antiquated; or, in other words, the enemies of our union went to extremes 
in order to penalize our people. The International Union considered this 
situation at its Board meeting in the early part of February this year, 
and decided to send Organizer Thomas Lyons, of New York, down there, 
and also decided to give the officers and others who were sentenced to 
imprisonment some financial aid and relief. We are happy to state at this 
writing that as a result of the help volunteered by the Labor Movement in 
that district and as a result of the perseverance and help of our own local 
men in the district, the sentences of the men were substantially reduced 
and most of them, by the time you read this article, will be out of prison. 
Their sentences were reduced. The local union incurred considerable ex- 
pense and the members assessed themselves so that the families of the 
men in prison were helped financially and otherwise during the absence 
of the breadwinners. Although persecution of an unknown character 
obtained in the beginning of this case and although our men suffered, they 
stood together face to face and shoulder to shoulder and fought manfully 
for their rights and for justice, and the actions of our people and the 
solidarity of the Labor Movement have undoubtedly strengthened organized 
labor in the State of Connecticut. 


OFF 


Few Workers in Pennsylvania 
Come Under Pay-Hour Law 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The necessity of 
the enactment of valid state minimum 
wage and maximum hour laws simi- 
lar to the Federal Wage and Hour Act 
recently passed by Congress and 
signed by President Roosevelt was 
emphasized in a statement by Secre- 
tary of Labor and Industry Ralph M. 
Bashore in connection with the deci- 
sion of the Pennsylvania State Su- 
preme Court that the eight-hour day, 
44-hour week law enacted last year by 
the Pennsylvania legislature was in 
violation of the state constitution. 

Pointing out that the federal act 
pertains only to interstate commerce 
and that the coal and steel industries, 
which employ the big percentage of 
Pennsylvania workers, are already 
governed by union contracts which in 
most part provide for a work week 
shorter than the 44 hours and above 


the 25 cents an hour minimum fixed 
for the first year under the federal | 
act, Mr. Bashore said “the industries 
that need such a law most—laundries, | 
hotels and restaurants—the service 
industries—are purely intrastate and 
will not be affected by the Federal 
law. What we need is a state law, and 
we'll have to start all over to get one.” 
—News Letter. 





Philadelphia Unemployed Paid 
$1,200,000 a Month 


Philadelphia, Pa. — The extent to 
which unemployment insurance aids 
the jobless to cushion their periods of | 
involuntary idleness is revealed in the 
fact that under the Pennsylvania un- 
employment compensation law the | 
jobless in Philadelphia have received — 
a total of $6,000,000 in the first five 
months since the program began last 
February 1. 
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F NEWLY elected officers and those that came into our union within 
the last three or four years, or since the passage of the National Labor 
Relations Act, will only endeavor to educate themselves on the funda- 
mentals of the Trade Union Movement, they will be helping themselves 
and helping our unions. I repeat, there never was a greater opportunity 
‘than at the present time in the Labor Movement for men who will train 
their minds by reading and studying the problems of Labor and industry, 
by training themselves to speak, by attending their meetings, by practic- 
ing common sense in their arguments, by keeping away from denuncia- 
“tions and scurrilous language; in other words, go to school in the Labor 
/Movement and you will find a future for yourself. When we started it 
was a crime in the eyes of the public to be a labor representative. We were 
' called radicals, dangerous men in the community, disturbers of the peace, 
"undesirable elements to associate with, etc. Today it is an honor to repre- 
‘sent Labor. Only those that represent Labor properly, using argument 
sand common sense and disagreeing with the impossible preachers, those 
are the. only classes that will stay and that will go ahead. Believe me when 
© I say to you that I know what I am talking about after thirty-five years 
»as a salaried officer in our organization. I have seen them come and go 
"and only those that. were sound remained on the job, because they retained 
'the confidence and the good will of the rank and file, and they retained 
/it without having to lay down and play to the galleries. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


be, § 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


| THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary | 
| 222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
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